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NEW WORKS AT LEEDS. 


THESE were four—three English and one German, 
avery proper proportion. As in politeness bound, 
Iwill take the foreigner first, and begin with an 
expression of regret that Joachim Raff, its author 
did not live to attend its first English performance. 
No force of imagination can make Raff a hero, or 
surround him with an atmosphere of romance. He 
was simply a plodding German professor, who 
ground away at his musical mill, week by week and 
month by month, much as he would have worked 
at a mechanical trade. Like the Village Black- 
smith, he saw at the end of each day ‘Something 
accomplished ; something done;” and it seems to 
have been quite a matter of indifference whether 
the inspiration was a natural or an artificial heat. 
Raff, however, had gifts beyond most of his order. 
There were times with him when the Promethean 
freactually burned, and for what he did at such 
moments hiss name will live. Weltende Gericht 
Newe Welt, the work produced at Leeds on Thurs- 
day last, is called a Symphony-Oratorio. Beethoven 
gave us a Choral Fantasia, and then a Choral 
Symphony. Mendelssohn followed on with a 
Symphony-Cantata (the Lobgesang), and now Raff 
goes a step further. In Beethoven’s case it was the 
chorus invading the domain of the orchestra; in 
the cases of Mendelssohn and Raff it is rather that 
the orchestra occupies the domain of the chorus. But 
the practical result is the same, and we see the 
orchestra more and more allied to voices on equal 
terms. This effect naturally flows from the advance 


fof instrumental art and the enlargement of 


its functions. Such a consequence was to be 
expected, and no one, I imagine, will complain 
provided it does not go too far. This is the danger 
ahead, and it is a real danger, because whenever a 
movement sets in, whether it concern art, or 
politics, or religion, there is a tendency to push it 
tothe point of exaggeration. Obviously we do not 
want to see vocal music reduced to second place in 
those forms of art which are essentially vocal. A 
Choral Symphony is intelligible enough. There, 
voices are called in to work out a design which 
‘struments alone cannot so well compass. Buta 
‘ymphony-oratorio, with the symphonic part pre- 
dominant, is an inversion of right. It puts the 
subordinate into the seat of the principal. Raff 
comes very near doing this in his Weltende; that 
work containing no fewer than eight orchestral 
movements, which are none the less assertive 
because modestly styled Intermezzi. They fill a 
lage part of the design, and are employed to dis- 

8¢ very important functions of a descriptive 








suggestive nature. Something, of course, has to 
give way for them, since two things cannot be in the 
same place at the same time, and vocal solos are 
sacrificed accordingly. The work contains plenty 
of recitative; but the airs are only four, and these 
make no great pretensions. Question; does the 
oratorio gain by such a transfer? Raff may have 
felt conscious of power to do better with the 
orchestra than with solo voices, but what an 
eminent man accomplishes because it suits him 
others not so distinguished are apt to accept as a 
rule. To make it a matter of principle that the 
oratorio air and duet shall yield place to symphonic 
movements would be to give the sanction of law to 
a disastrous course. I trust, therefore, that Raff’s 
example will be acted upon very cautiously, if at 
all. The character of the orchestral pieces may 
be guessed by anybody acquainted with the late 
composer’s symphonic “ programme-music,” see- 
ing that he there enlarges upon such texts as 
Pestilence, War, Death, Hell, Last Signs in Nature, 
Resurrection and the New World. Naturally, there 
is, in some of the Intermezzi, a good deal of turmoil 
and a perfect agony of striving to convey definite 
impressions through an agency which itself cannot 
be definite. They make a formidable assault on the 
ear, but mental perceptiveness only recognises their 
truth when, in the exercise of a humility much 
desired by composers of the “ advanced” school, 
it sees what it is told to see. This, however, 
says nothing against the ability displayed—an 
ability which, Raff being as well known as he is, 
I need not take upon me to assert. Weltende is 
further distinguished by a free use of representative 
themes @ Ja Wagner. Thus, the composer has a 
melodic equivalent for the Deity, for Death, and for 
Hell, and liberally employs them in a variety of 
forms, sometimes with great ingenuity, as when the 
two last become in alternation, conjointly with an 
Eolian tetrachord, the ground basses of an orches- 
tral movement. With all these advanced forms, 
the choruses are a striking contrast. In them the 
old contrapuntal method prevails, while the airs are 
distinctly of the Mendelssohn type. Weltende thus 
gives us a little of everything, from the formal 
perruque of the past to the wild hair of the “ future.” 
It is a thoréugh eclectic. 

Sir George Macfarren’s King David, performed on 
Friday morning last, is an English, not a German 
work, while among English oratorios, it savours 
distinctly of the composer, who may rightfully boast 
that he possesses a style of his own. The learned 
Professor has dealt very cleverly with the subject. 
He could not make a complete musically biography 
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effect, he subordinates him to an ethical or reli- 
gious “argument” which certain incidents in 
David’s career enable him to illustrate with com- 
pleteness. This shows most excellent judg- 
ment. The events are but episodes in a long 
career, but the book begins at the beginning 
and ends at the end of the lesson it has to convey. 
That lesson is the inevitable punishment of wrong- 
doing. Pointing to sin, it says, “ Be guilty and thou 
shalt suffer, though Heaven has favoured thee above 
all men.” David supremely exemplifies the fact. 
At the pinnacle of earthly greatness he compasses 
the death of a man who is his faithful soldier, in 
order to obtain possession of Bathsheba. The sen- 
tence is prompt: ‘‘ Thou hast slain Uriah with the 
sword: therefore, the sword shall never depart out 
of thine house.” Execution on the other hand is 
delayed. But Heaven’s justice never forgets, and 
in due time comes the rebellion of Absalom; who 
draws the sword against his father, and is himself 
cut off. Then follow repentance and reconciliation 
with an offended but not vindictive God. Here, in 
a nutshell, is the “argument” of King David, and 
who shall say that it wants completeness or force ? 
Professor Macfarren has treated his great theme 
with clearness and expressive power. The well- 
known characteristics of his style are, of course, 
present, but in some degree undoubtedly modified 
with a view to augmented grace and suavity. The 
learned Professor’s method has heretofore had for 
natural outcome acertain austere dignity and 
rugged power eminently valuable under many con- 
ditions, but under others, obviously lacking in 
engaging qualities. King David shows, or I am 
grossly mistaken, such an infusion of those qualities 
as serves to make up the deficiency. Grace is 
forthcoming wherever wanted, and a larger supple- 
ness than perhaps could have been expected from 
a composer whose manner has hardened with age. 
This circumstance supplies a happy omen for the 
new oratorio on behalf of which I make bold to 
predict a success even exceeding that of St. Fohn the 
Baptist. Many of the airs are specially attrac- 
tive for the reasons just dwelt upon, and there 
are concerted pieces for the solo voices that excel 
in charm of manner and depth of expression. For 
the choruses it may be said that some of their 
number are entitled to rank very high. The strict 
fugue form is sparingly, though always well intro- 
duced; but of masterly counterpoint there is 
plenty; while the dramatic scenes in which the 
chorus takes part, are sustained with much vigour. 
In these things, the composer keeps to the recog- 
nized lines, as might be expected from his conser- 
vatism ; but the conservatism of Professor Macfarren 
is enlightened, hence we see him using the orchestra 
with as much prominence and freedom as sober 
judgment allows. The orchestra, indeed, plays a 
very important part. It has its representative 
themes—a device employed by Macfarren before 
Wagner was known in this country—and these 
recur in proper place. Nay, the composer even 
repeats a whole page of orchestral music; that 
which accompanied Nathan’s sentence upon the 





King in Part I. being used to introduce Part Il, 
with an intention so obvious that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot mistakeit. The works 
preceded by a formal overture which Professor 
Macfarren, with characteristic boldness, makes rp. 
trospective instead of prospective. It does not 
project itself into the oratorio and take complexion 
from what it sees there, but goes back upon the 
hero’s life and avowedly suggests such incidents 
as David’s pastoral career, his relations with Saul, 
and so on; working up to the point at which the 
related action begins. I have said enough to show 
the interest of this new oratorio, and there only 
remains here to congratulate the composer upon ap 
achievement that would be remarkable for a map 
of any age and endowed with every physical 
faculty. As the production of one who is seventy 
years old and blind, King David seems to me pm- 
digious. 

The second English novelty at Leeds was a 
setting by Mr. Joseph Barnby, of the ninety- 
seventh Psalm—* The Lord is King.” Mr. Bamby 
chose an exacting text—exacting if only because 
of the opening verses, which are wonderful in the 
force of their imagery. ‘“ His lightnings gave shine 
unto the world; the earth saw it and was afraid; 
the hills melted like wax.” It needs a giant suchas 
Handel for such gigantic tropes as these. Mr. 
Barnby, if not quite a giant, has attacked them 
boldly; Iam far from adding and unsuccessfully. 
The opening number is, indeed, the best in the 
work. It is well laid out for vocal and orchestra 
effect, and the passages are by no means wanting 
in vigorous descriptiveness. Some of the harmonic 
progressions are bold to temerity; one above all 
wherein is an ascending series of perfect fifths 
between the extreme parts, with the baldness 
cleverly covered by chromatic chords. The later 
numbers of the Cantata are in some respects infe: 
rior. Though melodious and engaging, they lackthe 
dignity of sacred music, and suggest more fully the 
prettiness of the part song. The final choms 
‘* Glory be to the Father” is, however, an excep- 
tion, for here Mr. Barnby associates stately vocdl 
unison phrases half declamatory, with the straits 
of an orchestral march. That the Psalm wil, 
taken as a whole, enhance its composer’s reputation 
I sincerely believe. 

The last of the Leeds novelties was a Cantala 
having as its text Gray’s well-known “ Elegy 
a Country Churchyard.” Although this beautiful 
poem lends. itself to musical treatment mot 
readily than many others favoured of composét 
its choice for cantata purposes was attended be 
drawbacks. The text is too argumentative to by 
purely lyrical; it affords no opportunity for dra- 
matic effects, and its structure necessarily makes 
division into airs, choruses, &c., a matter of arb 
trary choice. We have all seen how this conditio! 
works in pieces like J. F, Barnett’s Paradis 
and the Peri where the pure artificiality of 
the arrangement made the whole work se 
unreal. Mr. Cellier’s Cantata suffers from 
same cause, which, the poem having been chost™ 
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no effort could possibly remove or neutralise. The 
composer, as will at once be understood, deals 
superficially with his theme. I do not use the 
term superficially as conveying reproach, but simply 
asindicating that there is another method of dealing 
with the Elegy—a method that seeks to enter into 
and clothe with musical expression the deep 
thoughts that underly its polished verse. When 
the drowsy beetle drones and the cock crows in the 
poem, Mr. Cellier shows by his music that he hears 
no more than a beetle anda cock. So throughout 
he uses his art to light up the exterior, and when he 
makes it doubly attractive his end is attained. 
Thatthe music shows considerable taste I do not 
deny, and I am glad for the composer's sake that 
it promises to become popular. But, in connec- 
tio with such a theme, it is not satisfying music. 
Though suave and well-ordered strains please the 
ear, they do not always quench the thirst of the 
spirit. Nor do they, in this case, advance art one 
jot. I write this before hearing tbe work per- 
formed. Should my opinion change on hearing I 
shall be prompt to acknowledge the fact. 


JosEPH BENNETT. 








REMINISCENCES OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS ABROAD. 


X.—BERLIN. 


Ix my last paper under the above heading I 
pointed out some of the shortcomings characterizing 
the organization and performances of the Berliner 
Hofoper at the time I first made its acquaintance, 
some three months after the conclusion of the so- 
called Seven-Days War. Those shortcomings, I 
have good reason to believe, are as conspicuous 
now as they were then ; for the Hofoper is conducted 
upon strictly Conservative principles by an aristo- 
cratic ex-Guardsman, to whom innovations are an 
abomination, and who is at once as autocratic and 
thriftyas was the great Frederick himself, when 
that many-sided monarch played—and played suc- 
cessfully—the part of an operatic impresario. Five 
years ago, I was still a resident in the German 
capital, where my abode had been fixed in the 
autumn of 1871, as I believed for the remainder of 
my mundane existence ; and the drawbacks above 
alluded to were as apparent then as they had been 
atany period of the preceding decade. More so, 
indeed ; for the Hofoper had been bereaved of its one 
Pearlof great pricein the prima donnaline, and was on 
the point of losing a gem of minor lustre but unques- 
tionable value, by which the said pearl had been 
more or less efficiently replaced ever since the Lucca- 
Mallinger controversy had resulted in Frau von 
Rhaden’s indignant repudiation of her Berlin engage- 
ments. Pauline was gone, having vowed byall her gods 
shenever would return; Mathilde was going, her voice 
having completely collapsed under the strain of 
leading Wagnerian soprano-parts, and had solemnly 
anounced her intention of exchanging “ endless 
melody” for spoken dialogue. The prime donne 
still on the’ permanent staff—not one of them was 


indispntably assoluta—were Frau von Voggenhuber- 
Krolop, the wife of the comic baritone, a good decla- 
matory singer and clever dramatic actress, but by 
no means exceptionally favoured by nature as to 
voice or person; Fraeulein Grossi, a singularly 
handsgme woman, whose singing never failed to 
remind me of an excited peacock’s screeching, and 
whose extraordinarily good looks probably justified 
her, in her own opinion, for the commission of sins 
uncounted, dramatic as well as vocal; and Fraeu- 
lein Lilli Lehmann, a striking-looking young lady 
with a harsh soprano, a faulty ear and considerable 
command of execution alike lacking in spontaneity 
and finish; but, in spite of all these disadvantages, 
the only “ Coloratur-Saengerin” of any moment at 
the disposal of the Hofoper management. To have 
heard these three ladies simultaneously, sustaining 
important parts in one and the same opera— 
let us say, Don Fuan—may be described as 
a quite unparalleled musical experience, not 
to be forgotten, nor ever recalled to mind without 
ashudder. Upon them, however, the Berlin Opera- 
house has been for several years past dependent for 
the execution of all the leading soprano parts in 
its extensive répertoire, lyrical as well as dramatic. 
In fact, as far as prime donne are concerned, it has 
never rallied from the loss of Pauline Lucca, for 
which it had to thank the injudicious partisanship 
of Mathilde Mallinger’s irrepressible admirers. 

For many months before that crowning calamity 
befel the management, a war of opera-going fac- 
tions had raged in the German capital. Musical 
Berlin was split into two camps, the denizens of 
which burned with mutual animosity. Those upon 
whose banner the name of Lucca was inscribed 
were the more numerous and socially influential. 
On the other hand, the Mallingerites were the more 
energetic, persevering, and unscrupulous. Long 
and bitter was the contention between the followings 
of these rival sirens, whose tempers caught fire at 
the angry passions of their respective votaries, and 
more than once brought them into vehement col- 
lision on the stage in the presence of the public, 
when they both happened to be singing in the same 
opera. They could hardly be decently civil to one 
another, even when the “ business” of their parts 
required them to be tenderly affectionate. In vain 
did the distracted JIntendant, Herr von Huelsen, 
strive to conciliate either of them, and to keep on 
tolerably good terms with both. They were not to 
be talked over by him, nor even by the kind old 
monarch, his master, who over and over again tried 
to persuade them to conclude an armistice, per- 
sonal and factional, in their own interests as well 
asthose of Art. If glances could have slain, they 
would both have died a hundred deaths whenever 
they had to act together. I used to watch the two 
irate little ladies with a mixture of amusement and 
alarm, when they were “on” at the same time. 
The disdainful looks they flashed at one another 
were, from a spectator’s point of view, irresistibly 
funny, and yet suggested the apprehension of some- 
thing terribly imminent, in the way of voies de fait, 
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ness that was the only characteristic, perhaps, they 
possessed in common. One could never know, at 
such moments, what might happen; nor would the 
habitués of the stalls and side-boxes have been 
greatly surprised if Cherubino and Susanna had 
exchanged bites instead of kisses, or if Dames 
Ford and Page had broken off their plot against 
the Fat Knight’s peace to indulge in an animated 
scratching and slapping bout. This uncertainty 
imparted an anxious interest to all the performances 
in which Fraeuleins Lucca and Mallinger were 
simultaneously engaged, as far as the audiences 
were concerned ; but it made the manager’s life a 
burden to him, and brought about an altogether 
intolerable state of affairs behind the scenes. 
Meanwhile, “in front” and outside the theatre, 
the “‘ Pauline” and “ Mathilde” factions chronically 
vilified and not infrequently belaboured one 
another with infinite spirit and persistency. The 
worshippers of Elsa (one of Fraeulein Mallinger’s 
happiest impersonations) made it their business 
to wait, hundreds strong, by the _ stage-door 
in the Opernplatz until Zerlina—in which 
character Pauline Lucca was simply _inimit- 
able—issued therefrom, in order to hoot and 
pelt her. On one occasion some cowardly cad 
threw a stone at her carriage just as she had entered 
it, breaking one of the windows and inflicting a 
slight cut upon her right cheek. Again, when the 
Mallinger made her appearance on the stage, she 
would be saluted with a stotm of hisses and whist- 
lings by a packed house of Lucca enthusiasts, every 
man Jack of whom was so fired by the conviction 
that his idol was the most fascinating, soul-subduing 
songstress and actress in creation that he found 
himself unable to tolerate the presence of any other 
prima donna upon the Hofoper boards. Once or 
twice—notably, one dreadful evening when the 
Mallinger was playing Susanna to her detested 
rival’s “‘ farfallone amoroso ”’—the performance came 
to a dead stop, and the curtain had to be lowered 
in the middle of the action of the piece, owing to 
the absolutely riotous behaviour of the antagonistic 
factions. Some minutes later on, when—the dis- 
turbance having been partially quelled by the 
energetic interference of the police—the curtain 
again rose, discovering Cherubino and Susanna “ as 
before,” Frau von Rhaden considerably astonished 
the audience by advancing rapidly to the footlights, 
withering her persecutors by such a look of indignant 
contempt as no one present had ever theretofore 
seen gleaming from her bright blue eyes, and scorn- 
fully exclaiming : “‘ You are very badly-bred people ! 
I am not accustomed to be insulted ; pray understand 
this, once for all! ’’—with which she turned her back 
on the house and quitted the stage; nor could she 
be induced to return to it that evening. Indeed, 
but for the entreaties of an exalted personage, from 
whom she had received countless proofs of esteem 
and affection, that hot rebuke would have been her 
final farewell to the Berlin public. She had formed 
the resolve to abandon, at once and for ever, the 
scene of her greatest triumphs; but that resolve 
was modified, in deference to the highest influence 


in the land, personally brought to bear upon he 
that very night before she left the theatre. Hoy, 
ever, the insolent ingratitude displayed towari 
her by the Berlinese, whom she had served so long 
and so faithfully, rankled in her wounded spirit, 
and eventually instigated her to break her contrag 
with the Hofoper management—thereby forfeiting 
her pension-rights and incurring a heavy pecuniay 
penalty—and to shake the dust of Berlin from th 
soles of her feet. As soon as it became know 
that she was really gone, both factions were stricken 
with consternation, and the organs of the Mallinge. 
rites were profuse in penitential utterances, whils 
the Luccaites ceased from troubling, and the calp 
of discomfiture reigned throughout the auditoriyn 
of the Opera-house. Frau von Schimmelpfennig 
(Mathilde Mallinger, about that time, espoused ap 
impecunious Russian Junker rejoicing in that some. 
what remarkable patronymic) remained mistress of 
the field—sole and absolute “ leading lady” of the 
Hofoper company—but speedily wrecked her voice 
by too assiduous devotion to Wagner’s declamatoy 
parts, and was compelled, in her turn, to leave 
the stage from which her admirers had drivena 
far greater cantatrice and dramatic artist than she. 
Looking back with my mind’s eye to the 
scanty array ot tenors affected to the service of the 
State and the delectation of the public in the 
Berlin Hofoper within the past eighteen years, I see 
one massive and comely form towering abovea 
feeble herd of pigmies. Ever since I have know 
that establishment, Albert Niemann has reigned 
supreme upon its boards—over vocalists of his own 
category, of course. Once, I have been assured by 
hundreds of more or less trustworthy persons, he 
possessed a magnificent voice; an organ of it 
imitable beauty and power; but not in my time 
Ere I first heard him sing, he had sacrificed that 
priceless gift of Nature to Wagner and conv: 
viality. I only know him, in his public capacity,as 
the finest tragic and romantic actor living, of those 
connected with the lyric drama—as a man of extra 
ordinary splendid physique and noble bearing—and 
aS an exceptionally accomplished musician. In 
private life I have found him an eager and skilful 
sportsman (like another famous  tenore robuso, 
Ernest Nicolini, he is enthusiastically addicted to 
all kinds of fishing), a well read and highly enter 
taining causeur, and the most jovial of boon com 
panions at table. But of his voice’s glory, as it 
must have been when it raised him, an unknow) 
young strolling actor, with surprising suddenness to 
the uncontested leadership of Germany’s “ heroic” 
tenors, I know nothing. 
his vocalisation was acquired during his pe 
formance of the title-réle in Tannhaeust 
towards the close of the 1866  autuml 
It was a painfully disappointing one. His 
voice, even then, was nothing more than 4 
splendid ruin. He had torn it to tatters by pe 
sistent shoutings at the top of its upper register! 
undermined it by excessive worship at the shrines 
of Bacchus and the Paphian goddess. Although 








his intonation was generally correct, its rare depa 
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tures from central truthfulness being exclusively 
ascribable to fatigue—never to any shortcoming in 
his sense of tunefulness, which has always been 
exquisitely keen—his “ production” was charac- 
terised by a huskiness and scratchiness infinitely 
distressing to listento. In these respects it has 
suffered but little change, either for the better or 
the worse, since the occasion referred to. When he 
made his London début last year at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the declamatory part of Siegmund 
(Walkuere) his delivery was not appreciably hoarser 
orharsher than it had been sixteen years previ- 
ously. Untravelled metropolitan dilettanti, who had 
heard and read of Albert Niemann as the first tenor 
singer of the Fatherland, could hardly believe their 
ears whilst listening to his husky declamation, with 
allthe cracks, flaws and roughnesses to which his 
Berlin admirers have for so many years past been 
accustomed that they have long ceased to regard 
them as defects, and not infrequently speak of 
them in respectful rather than critical terms as 
“Niemann’s individual peculiarities of produc- 
tion.” But the musical and dramatic judges of 
this city were unanimous in their recognition of his 
surpassing abilities as an interpreter of the Wag- 
nerian ideal, in which speciality, despite his vocal 
shortcomings, he still knows but one rival through- 
out the length and breadth of Germany—to wit, 
Hermann Winkelmann. Although he is well ad- 
vanced in his fifty-third year the splendour of his 
plysique and the youthfulness of some of his attri- 


butes—for instance, the rich bright golden hue of 
his flowing hair and luxuriant beard, the luminous 
limpidity ;of his light blue eyes, the elasticity of 
his gait, and the uprightness of his lithe yet stalwart 


figure—are altogether unimpaired. He and the 
German Crown Prince, to my mind, are absolute 
types of comely and vigorous German manhood. 
Both these magnificent men have the true heroic 
look and bearing. By a quaint coincidence, they 
are identical in age, stature and complexion. 

Albert Niemann was born at Magdeburg in 
January, 1831. Like his brother-tenor and fellow- 
fisherman, Nicolini, he is the son of an innkeeper, 
and was an unmanageable boy, gifted with great 
physical strength and exuberant natural spirits, 
recalcitrant at his studies, and devoted to athletic 
sports. When he was seventeen his father bound 
him to an engine maker, although by that time he 
had already made up his mind that his vocation was 
that of the sock and buskin. A few months later 
he suddenly vanished from his workshop, and 
presently turned up under a pseudonym at Dessau, 
asa “super” soon to be promoted to small speak- 
ig parts, and subsequently to a leading post in the 
chorus of the Hoftheater in that artistic little pro- 
vincial capital. His first serious instruction in the 
slence of music and in the art of vocalisa- 
tion was imparted to him by the Ducal Hofkapell- 
meister, Fritz Schneider, who, having ‘“ spotted” 
his Temarkable musical aptitude, taught him “ the 
rudiments,” free, gratis and for nothing, as the 
‘ying goes. Fora few years he led a jovial wan- 

ting life, readily obtaining short engagements (he 


would not accept long ones) at the minor opera-houses 
of North Germany, at one of which it happened, 
when he was about four or five and twenty, that 
Von Huelsen, the General-Intendant of the Royal 
Theatres in Prussia, heard him sing and shortly 
afterwards summoned him to Berlin, where the 
means of further instruction and improvement 
were generously placed at his disposal. The late 
King of Hanover subsequently sent him to Paris 
to study under the great Duprez, and on his return 
to Germany engaged him at the Hanover Court- 
Theatre. When the Guelphic realm was annexed 
to Prussia in 1866, Niemann became a permanent 
member of the Royal Operatic Company at Berlin, 
of which he has ever since remained the one 
“fixed star” of the first magnitude that, in the 
opinion of his worshippers, age cannot dim, nor 
custom stale. He has had two beautiful and 
talented wives, the actresses Seebach and Raab, 
from one of whom he was divorced after (it is whis- 
pered) having projected her into space through a 
first-floor window in a moment of temper brought 
on by the breaking of a favourite Japanese vase. 
Musicians, like poets, are a genus irritabile ; and 
Berlin regarded this feat as an amiable eccentricity 
on the part of its handsome favourite. 


Wo. BeEatty-KINGSsTON. 








MUSIC IN BELGIUM. 

A PRACTICAL solution of the problem “ whether 
the development of science and commerce will 
hinder the progress of art in general and of music 
in particular,” has incontestably been given by 
Belgium; a wondertul little nation, active, intelli- 
gent, learned, where everything that civilization has 
contrived in whatever quarter of the world has im- 
mediately been taken notice of, studied and adopted, 
and where the thick net of railways and tramways 
is meant not only for the carrying of goods, but to- 
gether with them, for the conveyance of thought 
and knowledge all through the country. A man, 
no matter what his calling be, cannot fail to find his 
mind improved by a wise excursion in Belgium, and 
on his way home he is sure of travelling with a dear 
remembrance of newly-made friends ; persons, per- 
haps, unknown to him but a fortnight before, but 
whom he discovers to have been for years working 
with him on the same subject, with the same aim 
and with the same disinterested feeling and earnest- 
ness. Among visitors belonging to the artistical 
confraternity—from which we will not be so hard 
upon ourselves as to exclude critics of art—painters 
and musicians may be qualified to a greater extent 
than the rest, and in our opinion, the latter even 
more than the former. There is no cause for the 
courteous reader to be afraid lest we should present 
him with a kind of “ Directory” containing the 
names of Belgian musicians, or with the somewhat 
hackneyed history of the Franco-Belgian School; 
our present purpose is very far from that, and we 
are going to be so spare in mentioning names, that 
Justice itself in its sternest mood shall not have the 





least cue to put in its voice. 
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We lay down the following as the main factors in 
bringing a nation toa right and profitable under- 
standing of music—easy opportunities of hearing the 
masterpieces of the old schools, no matter where 
and when they have been produced, provided they 
show the incessant straining of the ideal conception 
against the hampering of mere technicalities and 
conventionalities; easy opportunities of keeping 
burning the fire of national artistic independence, 
without which a man will never be able to say a 
word worth hearing, because it will always be a 
second-hand and borrowed one, nor to appreciate 
the real import of what others say, for how can he 
that is not susceptible to feeling, judge of others’ 
powerful or weak utterance of feelings ?—easy 
opportunities of having brought home the progress 
of thought abroad, and its new means and forms of 
expression. All this by dint of well directed good 
will and wisely laid out money, has been realized 
and can be found between Brussels and Antwerp, 
and how this ideal contrivance works, we shall be 
able to see clearly by looking at the work of 
Gevaert, Benoit, and the two Duponts, four men 
that in widely different ways, have brought to, and 
kept in perfect balance the present state of music 
in Belgium. 

Francois Auguste Gevaert, the principal of the 
** Conservatoire de Musique,” has just as much claim 
to a very long notice as he stands in little want of 
it. He wrote his own eulogy and built to himself 
an everlasting monument by the publication of the 
two volumes on the ‘Histoire et Théorie de la 
Musique de 1'Antiquité.”-.This work, prompted to 
M. Gevaert by the appearance in Germany in 1865, 
of Westphal’s “ Greack Metrique,” cost its author 
nearly fifteen years of his life, which, however, have 
been well spent, since the result proved to be and 
was accepted by all nations, not only as the most 
complete study on ancient music, but as one of the 
most valuable contributions to the historical and 
philosophical enquiries of the presentage. Though 
the book is said, by the author himself, to have 
been written ‘“‘ by a musician for a musician,” we 
may take this as implying that the author pre- 
supposes a knowledge of music and musical terms 
in the reader, and no more; for what is said in the 
book is by no means of interest to the musician 
alone but to all that devote themselves to philoso- 
phical speculation, and we may well add that it 
appeals more strongly to the latter than to the 
former. Written to refute the blunt assertion of 
ignorant or idle scribblers that ‘‘ nothing is known 
about ancient music, nor would there be any use 
in a knowledge of it,” M. Gevaert shows at once 
how much, by strength, study, and perseverance, 
the principles of the musical art in antiquity can be 
understood and restored, and what an advantage 
to students at large can be derived from that restora- 
tion, Though the “ Histoire et Théorie de la Musique 
de l’Antiquité” is the work by which M. Gevaert’s 
name will go down to posterity, yet it is not his 
only literary publication, and he is likewise the 
author of a treatise in Dutch on the “ Plain Song,” 
and a treatise in French on “ Orchestration,” which 
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the “ Origin of the Avia.” Strange to say, a may sed a 
ofsuch an unimpeachable severity in writing, had a had oe 
a composer of music his greatest success in Operdy - ee 
Buffe, which goes considerably far to prove that , qontarie 
man can be the author of operettas, and at the oe 
same time a man of sense and of learning, a fact po - 
that in some quarters finds not a little oppositig, a ¥ 
in this country. M o “ 
The Brussels Conservatoire owes much of its an 
well-deserved renown to its present principal, who gon ” 7 
discharges his honourable and onerous duty with _ | 
all the earnestness and keen intelligence that cay ee 
be expected from such a man. The professors ae al 
working together with him are a set of chose be fity y 
musicians, and while in the instruction given ther akeady 
is nothing to dry up the sources of juvenile inspira. aie of 
tion, the whole institution proceeds with the oil 
regularity of clock-work. The strict meaning gf idiosyncr 
the word “ Conservatoire” is rigidly and wisely cotati 
adhered to in everything concerning the Belgia eaeah 
musical school: it stands as a tower of strength for ing and ¢ 
everything that is worth the admiration of the right. a 
minded, against the mad rush of fashion; it does practical 
invaluable good to the tyro in music and to the linen 
critic, to have at least one spot on earth where to 0 at p 
converse with the old masters, the powerful structure papils, fh 
and balance of whose minds are, perhaps, seen ata pl si 
greater advantage now that time has worn out what af 6 ans 
was a mere decoration and fitting-up, and set the line eed; 
before our eyes, unadorned and yet wonderful fr + 41. b 
its intrinsic value only. To that effect the sever didn 
concerts annually given at the ‘ Conservatoire,’ Lucifer. 
under the direction of M. Gevaert—concerts that Rotine, 
professors and pupils are equally bound to share it, Flemish 
have not the character of periodical exhibitions d cole, 1 
students’ proficiency in their principal study, but ln a . 
are musical lectures, are dutiful visits paid by td 
respectful posterity to such that, though they hare ‘ine fs 
gone before us, yet their voices shall perhaps bk sen San 
heard in days when the strongest now shoutii simple fa 
shall be subdued to an almost imperceptible souné. majority 
Still, a musical institution of so prominently than I of 
conservative tendencies, if let alone to sway the ihe wi 
public mind, would in many respects prove a danget everywhe 
to the musical development of the nation. 1 Taking 
counteract this possible evil, and to keep drows: intelligen 
ness from his countrymen’s feelings, we meet ment of 1 
in Antwerp the great and singular personaliy i Beno 
of M. Peter Benoit, and the ‘ Vlaamsche Muzic establish; 
school” (Flemish School of Music), founded by plea 
him in 1867, and of which he is still the principal standin ; 
He is the spokesman of the Flemish race OE the ey , 
Belgium, and all his busy life has been and is schools 
devoted to uphold the theory that “as each humm tiie 
race has by nature peculiar characteristics of if indebte % 
own, so the artistic manifestations of the Covent G 
races must bear these characteristics too.” He stand. 
As wesaid above,. Peter Benoit is a singular mah 4 profess 
and one cannot get an exact knowledge of him aol Which is ; 
of his mind if he does not consider the Fie preter a 
composer in connection with the old Flemish tow public h 
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Artistique—whose walls are all round made living by 
full-sized portraits of old Flemish artists, painted 
in powerful tones by the new Flemish artists. We 
had been from early morning alone in the cathedral 
in mute and earnest conversation with men of 
centuries gone by, and had just paid a visit to the 
picture gallery when M. Benoit walked up to us 
with his usual kindness and openness of heart, and 
at frst we thought that one of Rubens’s portraits— 
which only want of self-motion makes distinct 
fom the living original—had stepped out of the 
golden frame to welcome us in the quaint old 
town. This in M. Benoit is not the result of 
nonsensical affectation; but it is his genuine Flemish- 
ness of thinking and feeling that gives to his exterior 
the peculiar look of his ancestors. M. Benoit will 
be fifty years old on his next birthday, yet he has 
already done what few contrived to do in a longer 
series of years; alone, stemming the current of 
French influence that all but drowned every 
idiosyncracy of Belgium, gainsayed, derided, mis- 
understood by ignorance, misinterpreted by ill-will, 
he went unflinchingly onward and onward, defend- 
ing and explaining his theories by means of lectures, 
conferences, pamphlets, articles, and showing the 
practical embodiment of them in his musical com- 
positions. With the ‘“ Vlaamsche Muzickschool,” 
that at present numbers more than twelve hundred 
pupils, he gives to his country excellent orchestras, 
choirs, singers and composers, brought up by means 
of a purely national education, enriched toward 
theend of their training with a sound knowledge 
of the best foreign works of ancient and modern 
schools, and with his lyrical poems, amongst which 
Lucifer, Oorlog, Rubens-Cantate, Schoonheids- 
Hymne, are prominent, he endowed the rising 
Flemish school with a repertory of sheer national 
music. His setting in music of poems written in a 
language that sounds unintelligible to musical 
audiences out of Flanders, has been a great and 
nearly fatal hindrance to his being taken into 
consideration by foreign artists, but when the 
simple fact is understood that Flemish is to the 
majority of the public, not in the least more strange 
than Italian, French, or German, Peter Benoit’s 
works will be popular and highly appreciated 
everywhere, 

Taking M. Gevaert’s task as leading to a right 
intelligence of the historical and zsthetical develop- 
ment of musical expression amongst all nations, and 
M. Benoit’s, as conducive to a discriminating 
establishment of a national zsthetical expression, 
it remains still to the student to be led to the under- 
standing of the gradual progress of thought and 
the new musical forms it gives rise to in foreign 
schools. Herein M. Auguste Dupont—brother to 
M, Joseph Dupont —to whom opera-goers are 
indebted for so many accurate performances at 
Covent Garden, forces himself upon our attention. 
He stands before the critic in the triple capacity of 
a professor of piano, of a pianist, and of a composer, 
Which is as much as to say, as a teacher, inter- 
Pieter, and doer of the work. Playing before the 
Public he gave up entirely since 1880, when 








he took his leave from his countrymen by 
performing at the Festival given during the 
National Exhibition his great concerto in F 
minor. His eminent position as a teacher of 
pianoforte, and the long run of years during 
which his professional duties have been by him 
discharged in the most conscientious and in- 
telligent way, gave him a vast field where to exert 
his artistical influence and bring home to his 
pupils, that are to be numbered by thousands, the 
deepest and most delicate meanings of the old and 
new great masters of the piano, from Bach and 
Scartalli,to Liszt Tausig and Brahms. As a com- 
poser he occupies a position by himself: his 
pianforte pieces that have been printed in Belgium, 
France, Italy and mostly in Germany, scarcely 
leave any kind of musical form unattempted. The 
limits we have prefixed to ourselves do not allow of 
our entering into an examination of M. Dupont’s 
compositions ; but we hope to do so on some more 
convenient occasion. However we think it safe 
enough to assert even from now, that his concerto 
in F minor (1880), on which his fame must mainly 
rest, is simply sufficient by itself to warrant to its 
author a place amongst the great musicians of this 
century ; as next to Beethoven’s unsurpassed mas- 
terpiece in E flat, and Schumann’s powerful concerto, 
we do not know of any concerto that has so much 
claim as M. Dupont’s to the admiration of artists and 
connoisseurs. 

The fourth and last Belgian musician, that for 
the present we are going to mention, is M. Joseph 
Dupont, to whose energy, strength of will, and 
devotion to art, are due the excellent performances 
of the most arduous modern musical works that can 
always be heard in Bruxelles. He is the conductor 
of the theatre ‘“‘ La Monnaie” and of the “ popular 
concerts,” an institution by which poor people, at 
the insignificant sacrifice of a few pence, are enabled 
to attend first-class executions of the best modern 
and ancient music. Somewhat less than twenty years 
ago at the time that M. Dupont assumed his office in 
Brussels, Wagner was there as much strange and 
incomprehensible as he is still in Italy or in Spain. 
Next autumn, The Meistersingers will be brought 
out for the first time in French at ‘La Monnaie,” 
and French musicians will flock from what is 
modestly styled by its inhabitants “the brain of 
the world” to the small capital of Belgium to be 
instructed and to learn what the result is of men’s 
working quietly but in true earnestness toward the 
spreading of a sound musical culture. 


GIANNANDREA MAZZUCATO. 


“ CHERUBINO,” of the London Figaro, says: ‘*The 
South London Choral Association has, I learn, profited by 
the criticisms of the London press, and at their spring 
Concert at St. James’s Hall, will give a far better account 
of themselves than they gave last spring.” We add a 
quotation from another writer: ‘“‘ Now no chastisement 
for the present is joyous but grievous, nevertheless, after- 
wards,” &c. 
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DEVONSHIRE PARK, BASTBOURNE. 
GRAN D CONC ERTS. 


FIFTH SEASON.—UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Mr. JULIAN ADAMS. 


be Board of Management have the pleasure toannounce 
that they have again secured the valuable services of 
the eminent SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 

Musical Director, for the Season 1883. 
The Music, selected and provided for these Concerts by 
Mr. JuLian Apams, includes all the SyMPHONIES of 
Beethoven, Hadyn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and the chef 
d’euvres of Wagner, Verdi, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Bellini, 
Gounod, Auber, Ambroise Thomas, W. S. Bennett, 
Balfe, and other celebrated composers, as performed at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Harrogate, Buxton, Leam- 
ington, and most of the principal towns and cities in 
England, under his direction. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RICHTER CONCERTS, 


Conductor : 
HERR HANS RICHTER. 


Leader: Chorus Director : 
Herr ERNEST SCHIEVER. Herr THEODOR FRANTZEN. 








H ERR HANS RICHTER has the honour to announce that he has 

arranged to give a Series of EVENING CONCERTS, as 
above, on the following dates :— 

Monday, October 2gth. Saturday, November 3rd. 
Saturday, November 1oth. 
The Concerts to commence each Evening at Eight o'clock. 
The Orchestra will consist of 100 eminent Artistes, and the RICHTER 
CHORUS, under the direction of Herr FRANTZEN, will co-operate 
during the Season, 


The Terms of Subscription for the Series will be as follows: 
SOFA STALLS, £5, RESERVED AREA OR BALCONY, £3 10s, 


Subscribers names received by the usual Agents, and at AUSTIN’S, 
St. James's Hall. 


-AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


—_ ——_——. 


Agents for the Sule of Tickets for 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Richter Orchestral Concerts. Police Orphanage Concert. 
Covent Garden Lifeboat Concert, Royal Albert Hall Concerts, 
Hy. Leslie's Choir. Mr, Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert, 
Irish Festival Concert. 
Opera and Floral Hall Concerts, Sacred Harmonic Concerts, 
London Ballad Concerts, Pianoforte Recitals, 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London. 


Cheques, Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London, 


Orrice OPEN FROM IO TILL 7. 





THe Lute” can be had of all Music and Bookseller, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H, Smith 
and Sons. 

Terms of Subscription : 3/- per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained, 
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Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the Epitor. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 

The Eviror cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PuBLisuers, 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
7th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 
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CONSIDERABLE interest has naturally’been felt with 
regard to the oratorio which Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
some time ago, undertook to prepare for the Nor. 
wich Festival of 1884. Nevertheless, those in the 
secret of the work kept their own counsel till it was 
well advanced, the first authoritative information 
being given in the Musical Times for the present 
month. We cannot do better than quote the para- 
graph which appeared in our contemporary. “The 
details of Mr. Mackenzie’s new oratorio being now 
settled, and the work considerably advanced, 
amateurs may feel interested to know some parti- 
culars connected therewith. It is called The Rose of 
Sharon, and presents in a dramatic form the argu- 
ment of the Song of Solomon. The compiler ofthe 
book, Mr. Joseph Bennett, has adopted Ewald’s 
reading of the Hebrew poem—a reading with which 
Renan substantially agrees—but has permitted hin- 
self to take certain liberties with the arrangement 
of the scenes, showing in action, for example, events 
that the original simply describes. Mr. Bennett's 
book is in four parts, respectively entitled, ‘ Sepa- 
tion,’ ‘Temptation,’ ‘Victory,’ ‘ Reunion,’ and 
there are four principal characters—the Sulammite 
(soprano), a first attendant (contralto), the Beloved 
(tenor), and Solomon (bass). The action opens m 
Lebanon, is then transferred to Jerusalem, and 
finally returns to the vineyards and cedar groves 
where it began. Throughout each scene the simple 
object is to illustrate the moral of the Song o 
Songs, ‘Love is strong as death and unco 
querable as the grave.’ The Sulammite is taken 
by Solomon from her native mountains to Jer 
salem, and sees the King ‘in all his glory.’ But 
she remains faithful, her one answer being ‘ My 
beloved is mine and I am his.’ Strong in this 
strength she resists, and is at last permitted to 
return to her village and her vineyard, to be uni 
to him whom her soul loveth. We believe that Mt 
Mackenzie finds all his sympathies aroused by 
beautiful story, and the no less beautiful Scriptaral 
text.” 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR (WILLIAM BUELS ESQUIRE) AND 
MEMBERS OF THE KENSINGTON ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL SOCIETY. 





“6 VT) BY B REAR. 
Words by , Part-Song ; Music by 
W. LONGFELLOw. as ALFRED R. GAUL. 


LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS,44,G™T MARLBOROUGH ST, w. 
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Mr. James W. Davison attained his seventieth 
year on the 5th inst., having been born in 1813, 
‘about which time also Sterndale Bennett, G. A. 
Macfarren and Henry Smart came into the world. 
We are not now called upon to estimate Mr. Davi- 
son's great services to musiqin this country. 
Although no longer, unhappily, an active mem- 
ber on the staff of the Times, he continues to 
employ his pen at useful work, and bids fair to do 
so yet many years. We may, however, refer to the 
seventieth birthday as an event calling for warm 
expressions of congratulation on his having been 
so long spared, and equally cordial good wishes 
for the future. Mr. Davison is no ordinary man 
and has occupied no every-day position.. During 
most of the thirty years or more of his active 
employment on the Times, that paper exercised a 
power of which only a remnant remains. It was 
truly the Thunderer, and when its voice sounded 
lesser noises were unheard. Mr. Davison, conse- 
quently, wielded a mighty influence over music in 
England and did so conscientiously, with a sincere 
regard for the welfare of art. He possibly made 
mistakes in his long career—what man does not 
mar with them even a short one ?—but his shrewd- 
ness, his unswerving adherence to the canons of 
classic art, and the attitude of question which a 
sense of responsibility made him assume towards 
new developments, kept him pretty safe. We are 
speaking of Mr. Davison in the past tense! That 
is wrong. He is still a man of the time, and our 
readers will join us in hoping that he may “ live 
long and prosper.” 


SPECULATION has been busy of late with regard to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and opera. We have seen it 
stated that the successor to Jolanthe is finished and 
waiting to be produced. Thetruth of this is open to 
question. We believe that the new comic opera— 
rightly described as suggested by Tennyson’s 
Princess—is not yet ‘complete and, consequently, 
that Jolanthe, which still draws a profit, must con- 
tinue to keep the boards a while. It is further said 
that Sir Arthur will shortly set to work upon an 
opera called Marie Stuart, to be produced at Covent 
Garden next season. We shall not be far wrong in 
stating that, as to this, rumour is playing her 
believers false. It is true, no doubt, that Mr. Gye 
applied to Sir Arthur for an opera, and that the 
composer has a fancy for the subject named; but 
alibretto is not at hand, and we very much question 
whether Sir Arthur would write an opera in Italian. 
A serious lyric drama in English may be expected of 
him sooner or later. 


Our readers may remember that a prize of £50 
was offered by the Cardiff Eisteddfod Committee 
for the best setting of a libretto (cantata) called the 
Crusader. A number of works having been sent in, 
the adjudicators examined them and came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that not one deserved the 
proferred reward. As the jury consisted of Mr. 
Bamby, Mr. Joseph Bennett, Mr. John Thomas, 
and Mr. E. H. Turpin, it was assumed that their 
decision would be received, even by the disappointed 
composers, with at any rate a show of respect. It 
happens, nevertheless, that one of them, a London 
musician of no great fame, is exceedingly irate, and 
4s published a letter in which he requests his 
llow-victims to join him in testing at law whether 
adjudicators were not bound to award the prize 
othe best work of the lot sent in. We dare not 
auticipate what the uncertain voice of official justice 
d say on this point, but may express our regret 
tan English musician thinks it right to act in so 





undignified a manner. In Wales a competitor has 
been known to take off his coat and offer to settle 
by wager of battle the question between him and 
his adjudicator, but we credited Englishmen with 
cooler heads. Has the composer in question asked 
himself what he would gain were the adjudicators 
in his case compelled to give him the prize ? Surely, 
the £50 would be heavier in his pocket than was the 
albatross round the neck of the Ancient Mariner. 


A STRANGE report is confirmed, and it really 
appears that Wagner’s Parsifal is to be performed 
in the Albert Hall as a concert piece. Surely we 
may call this a most ill-advised proceeding, except 
in sc far, perhaps, as it tends to fill the Choral 
Society’s treasure-box with the money of the curious. 
No doubt there will be a large attendance, at any. 
rate on the first of the two occasions when the work 
will be given, and some profit is possible. But what of 
artistic gain? Do Mr. Barnby and his committee 
imagine that any mortal audience will sit out Parsifal 
as presented from a concert platform? Granted 
that there are passages in the opera which will bear 
separation from the stage, these are exceptions to 
the rule; the vast mass of the music having, apart 
from dramatic representation, very little meaning 
that it is possible for a miscellaneous crowd of 
hearers to grasp. We must, of course, conclude 
that there is no intention of performing the entire 
work “ as an oratorio,’ for how can such a scene as 
that in Klingsor’s garden—a scene of the most 
unblushing suggestiveness—have even a left-handed 
connection with oratorio? We unfeignedly regret 
the step resolved on by the Albert Hall Choral 
Society. It is unfair to Wagner’s work, misleading 
to the public, and, since Wagnerian opera does not 
belong to the repertory of a Choral Society, has 
about it an undignified catchpenny appearance. 
As for the solo vocalists who will take part we pity 
them absolutely, and congratulate Mr. Maas and 
Mr. Santley upon having declined the réles they 
provisionally accepted. 


‘‘ Birps in their little nests agree,’ but, to repeat 
an atrocious pun, they sometimes fall out. The 
warblers of the Liverpool Philharmonic Societ 
afford a case in point, they having fallen out wit 
a vengeance, leaving their nest tenantless of 
songsters, and causing the parent bird—Mr. Charles 
Hallé—not a little discomfiture and uneasiness as 
to how he is again to surround himself with the 
necessary vocalists. Not only have the tuneful 
choir seceded from the old habitat, but they must 
needs found another colony for themselves, and call 
it the Liverpool Philharmonic Choral Society—a 
name to which it appears they can lay claim with 
perfect right. The newly-formed Society had need 
for a conductor, and accordingly looked round for 
a suitable person in whose hands to place the baton 
of authority. The selection at length made, the 
individual was communicated with, but he—being 
himself a wary old bird, neither to be caught by 
chaff or ensnared’by specious promises—decided 
to think the matter over, untii the stability of the - 
venture was placed beyond a doubt. If these song- 
birds could tumble out of the Hallé-ias nest, why 
not out of his own? However, it was proved to his 
satisfaction that security and stability of a kind 
undreamt of even by Lloyd’s surveyors charac- 
terised the new enterprise, and an engagement was 
entered into, by which Liverpool will be all the 
better for the personal presence and influence of an 
excellent man and cultivated musician, who to his 
capacity as a composer unites special gifts as a 
conductor. Perhaps it may be made a subject of 
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carping by the ultra-bilious, that the selection has 
not fallen upon an Englishman; but this offence 
will find ready condonation when it is discovered 
that the chosen individual is Alberto Randegger. 
The new Choral Society will commence operations 
forthwith. 


Aas! for the fortunes of comic opera! Once on 
a time it was the favourite pastime of cultured 
musicians, the foremost composers not considering 
it beneath their dignity to ilustrate an amusing 
play with musical numbers. We seem, however, 
to have fallen upon evil days when such a piece of 
absurdity passes muster as the so-called comic 
opera by Offenbach, La Vie, recently produced at 
the Avenue Theatre, under the direction of Mr. H.B. 
Farnie. Of the original Offenbachian work, there 
remains only a slender indication, the principal 
material employed being interpolated music-hall 
ditties and songs. Mr. Arthur Roberts was first a 
music-hall artiste, more recently a pantomime 
actor, and now he has blossomed into the full 
dignity of an opera-bouffe performer. He possesses 
some kind of humour, and his assumption of the 
hotel-tout, who finds himself elevated pro tem. to 
a station to which he was not born, has something 
funny about its broad outline. Mr. Lionel Brough 
has a comic character part as the German Baron 
Gendremarcke, and to the antics of these actors the 
stage is principally given up. Mdlle. Camille 
D’Arville sings a jodling song very takingly, and 
Miss La Rue enacts the hyper-sentimental daughter 
of the Baron conscientiously—the part being under- 
taken in Brighton, where the piece was first pro- 
duced by Miss Louise Henschel, who has also 
played in Miss La Rue’s place in London on one 
or two occasions. In M. Jacobi the orchestra pos- 
sesses a capable conductor; the chorus is efficient, 
and the play handsomely staged. But do not let 
it be called—for pity’s sake—a comic opera. Any 
other designation would better fit it. 


Sir JuLius Benepict’s Birmingham cantata of 
Graziella has made its appearance in dramatic 
garb on the stage of the Crystal Palace Opera 
Theatre, but, sooth to say, with a result widely 
different to that which had been expected. A very 
poor performance had much to do with this, no 
doubt, but the cause of the comparative ineffective- 
ness of Graziella as a lyric drama is distinctly trace- 
able to the impossibility of reconciling the difference 
between music which is written to suggest dramatic 
situations, and that which is written to illustrate 
dramatic action. For the sake of the operetta it 
was a thousand pities that the veteran composer 
elected, after mature consideration, to allow it to be 
produced at the offset in cantata form. The result 
was to place far too heavy an accentuation upon the 
interludes depicting the various incidents as they 
arise, thereby robbing the work of that crispness 
and coherence which are the life and soul of the 
lyric drama. For the rest, Mr. Hersee’s version of 
Lamartine’s romance is straightforward, simple, and 
easy of comprehension; the materials are slender, 
it is true, but they are employed in workmanlike 
fashion, and are made ably to serve their purpose. 
Madame Rose Hersee sang the music allotted to 
Graziella to perfection, and looked the character 
admirably; but Mr. Faulkner Leigh failed to make 
any impression as the romantic tenor fisherman, 
who stops to do a long bit of singing before he 
ventures to take a cold bath for the sake of his true 
love ; Mr. Anysley Cook was unconsciously humorous 
as the gay young nobleman, disguised as a simple 
undertaker (or student it is all the same); and the 





heavy father (whose legs had turned pale fog 
excessive fright during his shipwreck) was rath, 
more ponderous than either author or musician ha 
designed. After the Graziella of Madame Roy 
Hersee, the Abbess of Miss Helen Armstrong wa 
the best performance of the afternoon; but th 
whole representation was so imperfect and uneven. 
the chorus so feeble and the orchestra so rough. 
that it were wise to refrain from expressing a op, 
clusive opinion upon Graziella as a stage-work uni 
it has been presented in a manner in some degre 
commensurate with its merits and pretensions, jr 
Julius Benedict conducted in person. The promise 
production of Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen wa 
deferred. 


Wuat wonderful creatures are those sapient indj. 
viduals who come to the rescue of despairing editoy 
of daily journals when the silly season’s rigour 
have made themselves felt in all their severity, 
propound the most ridiculous questions with a 
gravity worthy of Dr. Pangloss; talk glibly uponal 
topics from the occultation of a planet to the 
surest way of getting rid of blackbeetles ; pose as 
inflexible authorities and ape the airs of specialists; 
argue high, and argue low, and also argue round 
about—like one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s clerical 
heroes ; inundate the world with a flood of small 
talk, big talk, and middling-sized talk; cause the 
responsible contributors of the papers to tear their 
hair on account of the curtailment of valuable (in 
the contributor’s eyes) copy ; and make the average 
newspaper reader mad for the return of the patria. 
mentary session, and the hard, sober, matter-of 
factness of the debates. Some ingenious wight, 
probably borrowing a suggestion made in the last 
number of Tue Lute, has opened up a discussion 
in a contemporary in reference to the analog 
between musical tonality and the colours of the 
spectrum, which has been taken up with a wamnth 
not even approached by the famous Pickwickian 
controversy about the theory of the evolution d 
stickelbacks. It is an astonishing thing that mea 
of undoubted mental capacity can be found ready 
to waste their time over speculations which under a0 
circumstances can tend towards any useful purpose, 
throwing their energies into unprofitable employment 
with a heartiness which is totally wanting in th 
pursuit of their ordinary avocations. 


One gentleman who bears a name well knownil 
the musical world, confesses his grievous inabilityto 
reply to the query ‘“ what colour is G flat ?” but goes 
straight enough to the statement that white repre 
sents C; gold, D; a_bluish-gray (moon colour) 
G. In support of his theory the originator refers to 
chaos in Haydn’s Creation as being painted 1 
dark and gloomy tertiary colours; and in other 
parts of the same oratorio “light” being 
presented by C, the rising of the sun by D, and 
the moon by G. This view is hotly contested by # 
rival speculator, who urges that any resemblanct 
between the scale and the prism must be found 
not in mere notes, as C, D, G., &c, but in the 
scale of Tonic, Mediant, Dominant, &c., which at 
relative to each other in every key, and must 
some, and probably the same, proportion to each 
other mathematically as the wh in the pris 
do to each other. While doubting the correctnes 
of the assumption which gives white for CM 
Tonic, and bluish-grey for G the Dominant, ths 
correspondent gravely confesses his inability tos 
what the fact really is, Another individual of # 
original turn of mind hurls himself into the b 
averring that “it might be asserted with equal 
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that sound, besides being visible, is sapient and 
tangible, and in various other ways altruistically 

reeptible.” Altruistically perceptible is good. 
According to this gentleman some persons on hear- 
ing certain sounds are conscious of a saline taste, 
accompanied by the actual collection of saliva in 
the mouth, while others experience a sensation of 
cold tickling through the body. Assuming that the 
writer speaks from personal experience and not 
merely hypothetically, we should like to obtain a 
record of his physical sensations during a prolonged 
course’of Wagner’s Nibelungen, Tristan, and Parsifal. 
Weare especially anxious to know whereabout the 
cold tickling would come in; and whether Wotan’s 
interminable harangues would induce the saline 
taste, or the ‘‘ actual collection,” &c. 


Irremained, however, for a Roman Catholic priest 
to advance the true equivalents for musical notes, 
which, according to his investigations, resolve them- 
selves as follows :—Red, A; Crimson, B flat; Purple, 
B:Mauve, C ; Azure, C sharp ; Blue, D ; Deep green, 
Eflat; Green,E; Yellow, F; Buff, Fsharp: Orange,G; 
and Scarlet, A flat. If this be madness, at any rate 
thereis method in it, for the reverend gentleman 
has not only translated music into colour, but he 
caneven paint the characteristics of the different 
composers to his own satisfaction. This is extremely 
gratifying—especially to the Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman. But now that he has originated, or rather 
tabulated a correlative scale of tones and colours, 
is there no likelihood of our being upon the 
eve of a departure in matters pertaining to the 
description of things musical and colourable? Is 
this latest fad a mere attempt to bolster up Whist- 
lerism in art, or is it the outcome of honest convic- 
tion—as honest, that is to say, as such things are as 
atule,in the silly season? Should the eccentricity 
of the new discovery bite home, we may expect a 
revolutionised state of society—a fashionable world 
more crazed than inthe height of the esthetic 
mania. Then, under the altered and amended 
conditions of social intercourse, the description of 
conversation usually to be met with in polite circles 
would run somewhat after the following style :— 
“Oh! Mr. Tonetint have you heard the quite too 
reprehensibly charming Kamschatkan pianist 
Splitnotz play Krackwitz’s new Concerto in Blue yet ? 
No?—I am surprised! I thought all London was 
taving about the Intermezzo inGreen minor. Yes! 
Splitnotz certainly does dress in awfully bad taste— 
fancy wearing a B flat dress trimmed with F 
sharp lace, and with an E natural ribbon too in 
her hair! But even she is not such an offender as 
Mdme. Brokenwindt —the soprano—you know, 
whom little Rundown the critic calls the second 
inversion of the minor seventh on deep blue.” 
We are really very much beholden to the big daily 
for taking note of our suggestion ; now let the sub- 
editor turn his attention to the other dissertation, 
upon the similarity between the minor modes and 
addled eggs. 


_Wuart promises to be a busy season on the whole, 
lies before us in the immediate future. With the 
Tesumption of the Saturday classical Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace on the. 13th inst., the autumn 
entertainments have made a fair start, and it will 
not be long before musical London is in a full state 
ofactivity. Herr Richter announces a series of three 
Concerts to take place in St. James's Hall on Oct. 
29, Nov. 2 and 10; the Albert Hall Choral Society’s 
Concerts under Mr. Joseph Barnby will open on 
ov. 7, with Berlioz’s Faust (the series to include a 
Tepresentation of Wagner’s Parsifal, in recital 
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form) ; and on the same date the Popular Concerts 
will be resumed; the Sacred Harmonic Society 
re-commences operations on November 16; and 
Mr. Willing’s choir begins its second series 
of performances on December 11th. Besides pro- 
ducing Macfarren’s Leeds oratorio, King David, 
this choir will, at the fourth and last subscription 
Concert, bring forward a new dramatic cantata, by 
Mr. Wilfred Bendall, a young English musician of 
high promise. Mr. John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts 
re-open on November 2ist. Amongst the local 
choirs mention may be made of the Borough of 
Hackney Choral Association (whose titular designa- 
tion it isa treat to write), under Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout’s direction, which begins its new season on 
the 29th inst.; and of the Tufnell Park Choral 
Society, which, under the enterprising guidance ot 
Mr. W. H. Thomas, has done good work, and is 
rapidly taking a high position in popular favour. 
The season opened on the gth inst., for rehearsals, 
Dr. Stainer’s Gloucester Cantata, Mary Magdalene, 
being chosen for practice. Mr. Prout promises to 
produce his own cantata of Hereward, Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, Mr. A.C. McKenzie’s fason, Schubert’s 
incidental music to Rosamunde, and Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, a comprehensive and interesting collec- 
tion of works of varied schools. If the com- 
mittee would only sanction a change of locality 
from the Shoreditch Town Hall to some place 
where the obbligato engine-whistle is not so fre- 
quently heard, where the “local colour” of the 
scrooping of brakes is less often introduced,:and 
where the noise of escaping steam is not present 
as a continual nuisance, these performances would 
entice amateurs from afar. 


TueE manager of the subsidized theatres in Prussia, 
who rejoices in the title of “‘General-Intendant of 
the Royal Court Theatres,” carrying with it the 
rank of Chamberlain and the predicate of ‘‘ Excel- 
lency,” has lately celebrated his Service-Jubilee, or 
fiftieth anniversary of the day upon which he com- 
menced his official career. It must not be supposed 
that this exalted State dignitary has been a manager 
for half a century, although the German theatrical 
world has figured at his jubilee as congratulator-in- 
chief, laying somewhat redundant tribute of homage 
and laudation at his feet, not to speak of material 
thank-offerings without number—many of them 
possessing a very considerable commercial value. 
Botho von Huelsen, the scion of a warlike race and 
arricre-petit-fils of one of Fredericthe Great’s favourite 
generals, entered the military profession at the age 
of seventeen as a Royal Cadet, obtaining a commis- 
sion in the Guards a year later, and thus starting 
fairly on the high road to Prussian honours, distince- 
tions, and ‘‘ good things” in general. There is no 
Court post or State office of a non-political character 
to which a Prussian Guardsman may not aspire; 
nor is there anything surprising in the fact that a 
lieutenant in that corps-d’élite should be selected by 
his Sovereign to occupy a position giving him equal 
rank with the Grand Officers of the Household, such 
as the Lord High Chamberlain, Master ofthe Horse, 
Grand Seneschal, Master of the Ceremonies, Grand 
Huntsman, Sewer and Carver, although these 
officials, with one or two exceptions, are noblemen 
of princely rank, occupying the posts in question by 
hereditary right. In a word, the Prussian path to 
social greatness runs straight through any one of 
the mess-rooms of the Guard Army Corps, and has 
led Botho von Huelsen, a penniless younker, to the 
highest summits of prestige, influence, and glory 
attainable by a patrician-courtier in the Hohenzollern 
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Youn officers in the Prussian army are, as a rule, 
apt to be smartly snubbed, and even sternly repri- 
manded, if they display a chronic tendency to 
hang about the coulisses of theatres and cultivate 
the ‘“* demoralising”’ society of actors and actresses. 
Herr von Huelsen’s theatrical proclivities, how- 
ever, although manifested when he was still a 
member of the Cadet-Corps—and consequently 
subjected to rigorous supervision as far as his 
private recreations and associates were concerned— 
not only failed to get him into scrapes, but proved 
the foundation of his fortunes; thus aptly exem- 
plifying the saying that “ one man may steala 

orse, whilst another may not look over a gate.” 
Soon after he joined the Alexander-regiment he 
earned a more than garrison reputation as an 
amateur actor by playing ‘ leading lovers” in 
drawing-room comedy, and as a manager by direct- 
ing musical-dramatic entertainments given by the 
officers of that renowned corps every winter in their 
barracks. Before he came of age he had 
written several farces and burlesques, three of 
which were performed, by Royal permission, 
in the concert-room of the Berlin Schauspielhaus 
before audiences consisting of the Court and 
fine fleur of Prussian Society. These perform- 
ances brought Von Huelsen directly under the 
notice of Frederic William IV., an enthusiastic 
patron of the drama, who was_ so_ strongly 
impressed by the dramatic and managerial 
abilities of the youthful Guardsman that, during 
the representation of Mohr, Rekrut, und Fesuit—one 
of Von Huelsen’s best efforts—he remarked to his 
chief aide-de-camp : “ There is the making of an 
excellent theatrical manager in that young fellow.”’ 
These words, spoken in 1841, bore fruit ten years 
later. Meanwhile, Von Huelsen stuck to the army, 
although he obtained no promotion whatsoever ; 
indeed, when he eventually retired after seventeen 
years’ actual service he only held the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Buthissocial talentswerethe means of ex- 
empting him to a great extent from the dull routine 
of regimental duty, inasmuchas they led to his selec- 
tion by officers in high command to fill the compara- 
tive sinecure of “ personal aide-de-camp.” In this 
capacity he served the 1848 campaign in Denmark 
on the staff of Count Waldersee, and assisted in 
suppressing the Revolution in Saxony a year later, 
conducting himself with conspicuous gallantry. 


In 1851, three years after his marriage to.Countess 
Helene von Haeseler, a beautiful and accomplished 

oung heiress, Von Huelsen achieved the topmost 
height of hisambition. The then General-Intendant 
of the Royal Theatres, Von Kuestner, having fallen 
out with a member of the Royal Family respecting 
one of the leading figurantes at the Opera-house, 
offered his resignation to the King, who accepted it 
without a moment’s hesitation, much to the surprise 
of Kuestner, who deemed himself indispensable. 
Frederic William IV., however, had not forgotten 
Huelsen, and jumped, so to speak, at the opportunity 
thus afforded him of planting ‘the right man in 
the right place.” Berlin could not at first believe 
its ears when it learnt that KueStner had been 
pensioned; its surprise knew no bounds when that 
startling piece of intelligence was supplemented by 
the announcement that a lieutenant of His 
Majesty’s Guards had been “ commanded ” to take 
up the succession of so mighty a magnate as the 
‘*Koeniglicher lof-Theater -General -Intendant.” 
Von Huelsen at once resigned his commission in 
the army and entered upon his new functions on 
a 1, 1851, having received a few days previously 

is appointment as Royal Court Chamberlain, 








giving him access to the King’s private ap. 

at any hour, and many other valuatie social priyj. 
leges. His inauguratory address to the Personnel of 
the Court-Theatres was as Prussian in spirit ag the 
veriest military martinet could have desired itty 
be. He harangued the singers, actors, dancers and 
supers in the right regimental tone, as though 
had been soldiers instead of stage-players, exhorting 
them to observe a strict and uniform disciplj 
and promising them absolute justice at his hands, 
Under his régime the “Court-Artists” soon found 
that there was an end to the comfortable, easy. 
going ways to which they had grown accustome( 
during his predecessor’s tenure of office. All sorts of 
abuses that had hitherto been tolerated were sw. 
away with an iron hand; the shortcomings an¢ 
anachronisms obtaining in the costume and 
perty departments were abolished ; ruthless reforms: 
were enforced in every branch of the “R 
Endowment,” and military order, regularity, clean. 
liness and punctuality reigned supreme over ag ‘ 
institution which, for two or three years before 
Huelsen’s appointment, had exhibited alarming 
symptoms of deterioration and incipient decay, 


In all respects except the engagement of really 
first-class artists—in which matter a Prussian 
Court-Manager is fettered by all manner of te. 
straints unknown to impresarit of the purely com- 
mercial variety—Herr von Huelsen has made the 
Berlin Opera-house and Schauspielhaus absolute 
models of what such institutions should be. Their 
répertoire is enormous, and every one of its itemsis 
capable of being set, mounted and played at twelve 
hours’ notice. The Hofoper ballets can confidently 
challenge European competition, even that ot 
Vienna and Milan. The orchestra of the operais 
of great power and fine quality; as to choruses, 
singing and acting supers, stage-effects, &c., every- 
thing goes as smoothly and accurately as though 
the whole machine were moved by clockwork. As 
a stage-manager, Herr von Huelsen has proved a 
thousand times that he can hold his own with 
Chronegk of Meiningen, or even with Henry 
Irving; which is saying a good deal. He has been 
an indefatigable worker, and, according to his 
lights, an apostle of Progress and Development—a 
steadfast encourager of native talent, in authors as 
well as in artists, and a good friend to “ the pro- 
fession,” only exacting from singers and actors, 00 
matter how distinguished their position thereit, 
entire obedience to the rules and regulations pre 
vailing in the Royal theatres under his direction. 
His services have been on more than one occasion 
munificently acknowledged by the German Empetot, 
who bestowed upon him the predicate of 
“Excellency” in 1874, accompanying that high 
honour by the grand-cordon of the Crown-Order, 
created him a Grand Chamberlain last year, and 
has now (on the occasion of Von Huelsen'’s 
Jubilee) nominated him Knight Grand Cross of the 
Red Eagle, than which there is only one mort 
exalted decoration tn Prussia. The autographic 
letter in which this conferment was notified to its 
recipient, concluded as follows: “It is my hearty 
wish that by God’s Grace you may long be enabled 
to fill your honourable office with undiminishe? 
vigour and activity. Your grateful King; William. 


Ir is probable that the London manager of 
“ Royal” theatre, however distinguished his services 
to the musical and dramatic arts, might live to # 
extremely advanced age without being summ 
to Windsor for investiture with the Grand Cross 
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the Bath. That is a honour to which even a veteran 
warrior like Colonel Mapleson, or an irrepressible 
atriot like Mr. Augustus Harris, can hardly venture 
to aspire with hopefulness, however highly they may 
appraise their intrinsic claims to distinction at the 
hands of their Sovereign. The decoration in ques- 
tion, however, is the exact equivalent, ceteris passibus, 
of that bestowed on the leading Berlin manager by 
the mightiest of Continental monarchs; and a 
striking illustration of the social estimation in which 
music and the drama are held abroad may be 
derived from a glance at the list of Imperial and 
Royal Orders of Chivalry, of which Herr von 
Huelsen has been made a member, in recognition 
of his managerial merits, by fifteen European 
Crowned Heads. He is Knight Grand Cross of the 
Russian Order of St. Stanislas, of the Saxon Family 
Order of Ernestine, of the Hessian Order of Philip the 
Magnanimous, of the Wuertemberg Order of Frede- 
rick, of the Italian Order “‘ Crown of Italy,” of the 
Baden Order of the Zaehring Lion, of the Swedish 
Order of the Northern Star, of the Oldenburg Family 
Order, of the Luxemburg Order of the Oaken Crown, 
and of the Danish Danebrog Order. He is also Knight 
Commander of the Hohenzollern Family Order, of 
the Russian *‘ St. Anne ”’ in brilliants, of theAustrian 
“Leopold ” and * Iron Crown ” (both carrying with 
them the title of Baron), of the Saxon “ Falcon,” 
the Hessian “‘ Lion,” the Belgian ‘ Leopold ” and 
the Anhalt “‘ Albert the Bear.” Such are the dig- 
nities attainable in the Fatherland bya theatrical 
manager, than whom—when arrayed in gala-uni- 
form, his manly breast adorned with multi-coloured 
tibands and cuirassed with sparkling crosses, 
plaques, and crachats—Solomon in all his glory was 
nota more gorgeous being. ‘Truly, his salary is 
only six hundred a year; but he could not be more 
heavily laden with honours were he a three-fold 
millionaire. Besides, there are pretty pickings, no 
doubt, connected with the supreme direction of 
half-a-dozen subventioned theatres, en tout bien et 
tout honneur. On the whole it may fairly be assumed 
that any comparison instituted between the position 
and circumstances of Herr von Huelsen and that of 
the manager of any London Royal Opera-house— 
Mr. Ernest Gye, for instance—can hardly fail to 
result advantageously to the Berlin Intendant. 





Amoncst the more recent acquisitions of the Berlin 
Museum of Art-Manufactures is a spinet of extraor- 
dinary beauty and value, which formerly belonged 
to Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara, the Sovereign 
at whose Court Torquato Tasso lived for several 
years and wrote some of his most renowned poems. 
There is good reason to believe that this spinet was 
Eleanor of Este’s favourite instrument, and many a 
time discoursed sweet music at the touch of her 
skilled fingers whilst the immortal poet stood hard 
by, listening enraptured to its dulcet sounds. The 
name of its princely owner is inlaid upon its cover, 
as well as the fanciful device: “ Dum vixi tacui, 
mortua dulce cano,” bearing obvious reference to 
the wood of which the case is mainly composed. 
This latter, however, is richly ornamented with 
‘timson and gold lacquer, whilst the cover is elabo- 
lately painted with mythological subjects and the 
sounding-board is a masterpiece of marqueterie in 
ebony and ivory. Dr. Lessing, during his late tour 
through Upper Italy on behalf ofthe Prussian Govern- 
nent, was fortunate enough to acquire this magnifi- 
cent specimen of Italian art-industry, as well 
some marvels of colour and ingenuity, in the 
shape of ecclesiastical vestments, of even earlier 


te than the all-but unique instrument above 
alluded to. 





LEEDS FESTIVAL. 





On no previous occasion has a more careful 
selection of executive means been made at a pro- 
vincial Festival than at Leeds this year, where the 
band and chorus as nearly as possible approach 
perfection. A certain proportion of what is known 
as local talent entered into the composition of the 
orchestra; which, with these few exceptions, was 
made up of the créme de la créme of London instru- 
mentalists. There were twenty first violins, and 
eighteen seconds—headed respectively by Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus and Mr. Alfred Burnett—and comprising 
such familiar artists as Victti Collins, Ralph, Val 
Nicholson, Roberts, T. Watson, G. Collins, L. Diehl, 
Rendle, &c.; Mr. C, W. Doyle is the principal of 
the fourteen violas, while Mr. Edward Howell leads 
the thirteen violoncellos, and Mr. A. C. White the 
like array of double basses. There was a double 
proportion of wind (with the exception of the trom- 
bones, in which section the customary trio was 
found sufficient) the inseparable Messrs. Radcliffe 
and W. L. Barrett headed the flutes; Messrs. 
Lebon and Horton being principal oboes, Messrs. 
Egerton and Snelling leading clarionetts (bass 
clarionetto, Mr. J. Maycock), Messrs. Hutchins, T. 
E. Wotton, Trout, and Henley forming the quartett 
of bassoons (double bassoon, Mr. Hawes), Mr. Mann 
leading the horns, Mr. Ellis playing first trumpet, Mr. 
Scott first cornet, Messrs. Geard, Hadfield and Matt, 
trombones; Mr. Hughes, ophicleide; Mr. Cheshire, 
harp, and Mr. Baker, tympani. The playing of the 
strings was simply glorious, and the manner in 
which they attacked the most intricate passages 
in the various scores (that of Raff's symphony- 
oratorio being really difficult) at the London 
rehearsal aroused the admiration of all discriminat- 
ing judges, and caused one well-known conductor 
of world-wide celebrity to say that never in his life 
had he found an orchestra whose sight-reading was 
so admirable. Leeds is not only able to congra- 
tulate herself upon having the new compositions 
rendered in an ideal manner, but on presenting 
such classical masterpieces as the Lobgesang; 
Beethoven’s symphony in D, No. 2; Mozart’s over- 
ture tothe Zauberfléte, and last, not least, Beethoven’s 
colossal mass in D,ina fashion obtainable only 
under a happy conjunction of rare conditions. The 
two important excerpts from Wagner’s works—the 
Bridal procession from Lohengrin, and the March 
and Chorus before the tournament of song from 
Tannhauser—were heard as they had seldom béen 
heard in this country. An advance upon opera- 
house performances is easily possible, but the 
Leeds interpretation took higher ground alto- 
gether. With respect to the chorus, the honour 
of election to that respected body seems to be so 
highly prized that no less than 700 applicants pre- 
sented themselves in response to the advertise- 
ments. Some of these had, perforce, to go to the 
wall, since in the first place the Town Hall 
orchestra has not capacity sufficient to accommo- 
date nearly that number, while the contingent ex- 
penses would press too heavily upon the hands of 
the treasurer. However, every candidate was 
‘tested individually and alone,” both with regard 
to the quality of voice and general technical 
ability; and when the sheep and the goats had 
been separated, the pick of the vocalists, to the 
number of 320, was engaged. Mr. James Broughton, 
the choir master,.who has on former occasions 
earned the well-merited enconiums of critics for his 
admirable training of the Festival forces, again 
lent his services to the common cause, the extent of 
his labours being measurable by the fact that 
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prior to the meeting forty-five full ‘choral re- 
hearsals were held, besides many others of 
a sectional description. Nothing can be finer 
or more inspiriting than to listen to these York- CarpirF.—The professors and lecturers of the ney 
shire singers pouring forth, as it were, the very | University Collegeof South Wales—an institution whig 
soul of melody. There is a charm and attrac- | has for various reasons attracted considerable attention. 
tion about their performance which is not traceable | have just been appointed by the Council of that Institutigy 
to any absolute cause, and defies reduction to tech- | at Cardiff. The stipends offered ranged from £300 ig 
nical terms. Perhaps it is that they have more | £55 pez annum. The remuneration offered with the 


love for their work than their southern brothers 
and sisters—it may be that their artistic enthusiasm Music lectureship was £100. There were eleven applica 


excites a kindred sympathy in the breast of the tions for this post, and Mr. Clement Templeton, of the and _ 
auditor ; anyhow, the result is electrifying. On the = Music’ School, was ¢lecaee, siver Gar. mmm o 
point of delicacy, some London choirs have been | tion. Mr. Templeton was born thirty-six years ago, anf Miss York 
heard which couid give the Yorkshire singers points ; | he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1866. In the Mignon an 
but for volume of tone, richness of quality,unflinch- | spring of 1869 he gained a foundation scholarship, and jg that the ch 
ing attack, and sustaining power in the highest part | January of the following year he obtained the B.A. degre not tended 
of the register, theLeeds choristers are unsurpassed | of the Cambridge University, Having been placed among A new c 


andunsurpassable. Therehearsalsimmediately dis- th t Kidd, has | 
covered the soundness with which thay had been pete aren iebseerictenthyas 


trained, and their thorough capacity for the Hercu- quently studied at Leipzig Conservatoire, and then settled TEWKES! 
lean task which lay before them. On Monday morn- | 2¢ Harrow. It is stated that it is Mr. Templeton’s inten. Church on 
ing King David was chosen for the opening work, the | tion to give an early course of lectures upon pianoforte the neighb« 
choral and concerted numbers going with a steadi- | playing. F.C.0., che 
nessand richness of colour such as must have brought On the 19th and 2oth September, Concerts were given selected be 
delight to the heart of Sir Arthur Sullivan. From the | at the Drill Hall, in connection with the Cardiff Hore Dr. C. J. F 
then untried oratorio to the familiar cantata Stabat | Show, by the members of the string band of the Royal nificat and 
Mater was an easy transition, and here again the | Marine Artillery, under the direction of Mr. J. W. He of Tue Li 
See reper py mentee effort to — Winterbottom. The programmes, which comprised MM accompani: 
a enon ‘beet eubated les mere glowing Hath, Tie various high-class vocal and-instrumental selections, were drums. T! 
upon the list came Raff’s symphony-oratorio, and | &fficiently carried out. wor: dfect. In 
again the choir displayed perfect acquaintance with Mountain Asu.—A fairly representative Eisteddfod, a J Frost wher 
the task inhand. Some of the movements are of a | which competitors appeared from various parts of the Jj —Sonata i 
very exacting character, but the word difficulty was | county of Glamorgan, was held on the 17th September, MM ghetto in 

evidently wanting in the singers’ vocabulary and | on the Penrhiwceiber Mountain, under the presidency 9 Allegro Vi 
arare degree of excellence characterised the per- | of Mr. J. Glasbrook, one of the proprietors of the Pen The choir : 


formance. In the evening Mr. Alfred Cellier | shiwceiber Colliery. The adiudicat Wat and the “ 
directed his cantata, ‘“*Gray’s Elegy,” and this, ye, a 


after a couple of isolated pieces had been gone os itt ope wich Rae Bases ee 
through, was followed by Gade’s Crusaders, the ercarn, and G. F. Livesey Cyfarthfa (singing and bras SALISBU: 
rehearsal of which was in the first degree satisfac- ; band); and the Committee consisted of Mr. W. Bevan, I resumed o 
tory. The second day’s rehearsal was devoted to | Mr. Jas. Evans, Mr. J. Bevan, and Mr. J. Jones. Mr. 
Mr. Barnby’s ninety-seventh Psalm—the composer, | Bowan, Dowlais, presided at the piano. The followingis 
who conducted, obtaining a hearty reception from | a list of the chief competitions and results :— 

the choir—Beethoven’s Mass in D, the eet Solo—‘‘In Native Worth.’ Prize divided between 


and other works of lesser moment. W. Hopkins and Tom Williams. Choral rendering of 
‘ 


= “‘Pebyll yr Arglwydd.” Prize £7 to the choir and ft 

Wuat can be the object of the Crystal Palace for the leader. Conmel Choir (Mr. Hugh Ellis), “He Minuet a 
directors in announcing a Concert of music by musical shall ot a ac athe Jamet, Tredegar. Fou Hi Robert Mu 
knights? Is it to show the discrimination with which senpeten. Gust ee Worthy is the Lamb NoTHIN¢ 
titles are conferred or—the other thing ? Prize £21 for choir and £3 for the conductor. Two choits 
competed, viz., Aberaman and Mountain Ash (Mr. J. 
Crtewayo having been compelled to retire from the James). The latter took the prize. There were sever 
Kingly business, may be glad to know that a music- | other competitions, and in the evening a Concert was 
publishing firm at the Cape intends giving prizes for the | held. 
best compositions by natives of South Africa. 

An excellent specimen of Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s in- 
genious instrument, the Vocalion, was on view during the 
Leeds Festival, at Mr. Archibald Ramsden’s establishment. 
The clever inventor has further perfected his most useful 
substitute for an organ. 


FROM THE PROVINCES. 
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LiverPoot.— Announcements for the forthcoming Mm Y James I 
season here are now becoming as plentiful as blackberries, Tus is | 
and, well to the front is Mr. Charles Hallé, who promises Whom ash 
for his orchestral Concerts, all the Beethoven Sympho- (i ‘stinct w 
nies; in their chrenological order. Mr. Lea, whos however, § 
‘ monthly Concerts at the Philharmonic Hall last seaso fm 4a made 

WE regret to learn that Mdme. Valleria was so indis- | were exceedingly popular, has arranged for another series ferently, a1 
posed as to be unable to share in the London rehearsals | at the same place, and amongst the artists engaged art Mi 10 teckles: 
of the Leeds Festival music. She leaves Leeds before | Mesdames Marie-Roze and Georgina Burns, Mesdames whenever ; 
the Festival concludes in order to embark for America, to | Patey and Sterling, and Messrs. Maas, Edward Lloyd, 
fulfil an eight months’ engagement with Mr. Abbey. Leslie Crottz, and Foli. These, witha choir of 250 voices, 

Tue Tufnell Park Choral Society is still going ahead | should make the Ballad Concert Season of 1883-18844 
under the spirited direction of Mr. W. H. Thomas. It | pleasant remembrance. 
will perform during the ensuing season, Stainer’s St. Mary The new chorus of the Philharmonic Society hi 
Magdalen ; Eaton Faning’s Liberty and Handel’s “ Let | commenced its rehearsals under Mr. H. A, Branscombt, 
thy hand be strengthened.” and the dissatisfied members of the old society have 
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gathered themselves together under the name of the 

Philharmonic Choral Society. One hundred and eighty 
members were present at the first rehearsal of Elijah, 
which the new society will first appear in, and although 
there is nothing definitely settled there are hopes of 
Mr. Randegger accepting the conductorship. 

Mr. Carl Rosa has had a fortnight season at the 
Alexandra Theatre, presenting, for the first time in 
Liverpool, his two new operatic successes—Esmeralda 
and Colonba. The company has lost some of its 
best members since last performing here, including 
Miss York. Madame Marie-Roze appeared in Faust, 
Mignon and Colomba. It is generally felt and expressed 
that the changes in the personnel of the company have 
not tended to strengthen it. : 

Anew comic opera by Fred. Solomans, entitled Captain 
Kidd, has been produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


TewkESBURY.—A choral festival was held in the Abbey 
Church on September 25, when above 400 voices from 
the neighbouring districts assembled. Mr. Hemingway, 
F.C.0., choirmaster of the Union, conducted, the anthem 
selected being Gounod’s * Sing praises unto the Lord.” 
Dr. C. J. Frost had been commissioned to write a Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis (published in the July number 
of Tue Lute), and those works were performed with 
accompaniment for cornets, horns, trombones, bass, and 
drums. They were well rendered and had an excellent 
effect. In the evening an organ recital was given by Dr. 
Frost when he played the following pieces, among others: 
—Sonata in C, Volckmar; (a) Andante in G, (b) Lar- 
ghetto in F, Frost; Hommage 4 Handel, Moscheles ; 
Allegro Vivace (Reformation Symphony), Mendelssohn. 
The choir sung Spohr’s Cantata, ‘‘ God, Thou art great,” 
and the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” by way of relief to the 
programme. 


SatissuRY.—Mr. A. Aylward’s Popular Concerts were 
resumed on the 17th ult. for the season. The pro- 
gramme, as usual, contained some very good things. 


REVIEWS. 


Duncan Davison AND Co, 
Minuet and Trio for the pianoforte. 
Robert Munro. 
NoTHING in this piece calls for special remark, but it 
isvery easy and would make a capital exercise for quite 
young pupils. 


Composed by D. 


NOvELLO, EWER AND Co. 
Over theSea. Canzonet. Words by H. Knight. Music 
by James Baden Powell. 

Tuis is a song of superior merit. It is that of a lover 
whom a ship bears swiftly to his bride, and the melody is 
instinct with befitting passion. The accompaniment, 
however, gives the song its musical value. Mr. Powell 
has made it a distinct feature treating each verse dif- 
ferently, and doing so with notimid, but, at the same time, 
n0 reckless hand. Such a song must make a good effect 
Whenever adequately rendered. 

PATEY AND WILLIs. 

Home. Song. Words by Mary Mark Lemon. 
by Frederick H. Cowen. 

Aworp is due here to the excellence of Miss Mary 
Mark Lemon’s verses. 
sentiment now so common ; yet they are in a high degree 
Pathetic, This is because they give simple and natural 


Music 


They do not err by the excess of | 


utterance to very human thoughts. Mr. Cowen’s accom- 
plished hand appears conspicuously on every page, show- 
ing perfect mastery of resource and a rare power of 
expressing the spirit of the text. The music therefore 
never departs from the simplicity required by the subject. 
There are valuable features in this contralto song, and 
such as make it eminently worthy of attention. 


The Angel Cloud. Song. Words by Harold Wynn. 
Music by Seymour Smith. 

In these verses, Mr, Harold Wynn gives poetic expression 
to the ideaofa despairing man that a silver cloud in the sky 
is a band of angels watching over him. In dealing with 
all the lines having reference to the cloud, Mr. Smith is 
happy, and generally the song, if somewhat unequal in 
merit, is forcibly descriptive. This may be regarded as a 
sufficient recommendation. 


The Love Flower. Song. Words written and Music 
composed by Cotsford Dick. 


A PRETTY, rustic love-story well told, both in verse and 
in music. It is the sort of thing that may be depended on 
to stop the “chatter of irresponsible frivolity’ that very 
much drawing-room music only tends to promote. 


Un Chant_d’Hiver. Par Ernst 
J. Reiter. 

Mr. REITER is presumably a German, and we do not 
clearly see why the language of his title-page should be 
French. That, however, is a detail, and we go on to say 
that the music is an easy allegretto moderato in A major, 
with a second and contrasted subject in the dominant key. 
The piece is pleasing, and might be made instructive 
since the second theme affords good exercise in the playing 
of long legato phrases. 


Morceau pour Piano. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 


Echoes. Part Song for Mixed Voices. Words by Moore. 
Music by C. A. Macerone. 

Tuis work shows that Miss Macerone’s ability to write 
good part music remains with her. We have not here 
merely a harmonised melody as in so many part songs 
falsely thus called. There are four real melodies com- 
bined in excellent harmony, and this is the true form of 
what the piece pretends to be. Societies on the look out 
for additions to their repertory should give “ Echoes ” 
their attention. 

The Child of the South. 
Taylor. 

TuHE subject of this song is attractive, but the com- 
poser has not succeeded in wedding to it other than 
familiar melodic phrases. 


Song. 
Music by Carr Moseley. 


Words by U. A. 








Ir is reported that Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony 
will be played at Cologne next month under Ferdinand 


von Hiller. Truly, ‘‘ the whirligig of time brings about its 
revenges.” English music is now invading Germany. 

BrisTo is, musically speaking, a puzzle. Mr. Riseley 
has abandoned his Popular Concerts, for lack of support, 
yet oratorios are to be given at popular prices on Saturday 
evenings. How are we to estimate such a self-contradic- 
tory place ? 

Mr. C. L. Witiams, organist of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, makes a sensible suggestion in a letter to the 
Musical Times. It is that composers should write what 
he calls ‘‘ Church Symphonies and Overtures ’’—in other 
words, orchestral compositions adapted in character and 
otherwise for performance at church festivals. The hint 





is timely, and decidedly worth acting upon. 
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THE POET’S CORNER. 


THE JESTER. 
i AUGHTER for Kings make I, ha! ha! 
L Anda cap and bells I wear ; 
Cc é 
No merrier crew could you ever view, 
When I and my jests are there, ha! ha! 
When I and my jests are there. 


As round the festive board, ha! ha! 

The King and his courtiers sit ; 

No louder shout from throat comes out 
Than comes at the call of my wit, ha! ha! 
Than comes at the call of my wit. 


So when the wine goes round, ha! ha! 

And each man takes his fill; 

They call for my song, be it ever so long, 

For they know I’ve the power and the will, ha! ha! 
For they know I’ve the power and the will. 


And when I am dead and gone, ha! ha! 
Do you think they’ll remember me? 

As filling a glass, they let the toast pass, 
Saying ‘ Not a bad fellow he, ha! ha!” 
Saying ‘ Not a bad fellow he!” 


Laughter for Kings make I, ha! ha! 
And a cap and bells I wear ; 

No merrier crew could you ever view, 
When I and my jests are there, ha! ha! 
When I and my jests are there. 


WILLIAMS.WILLIAMS. 


WE learn that Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s otchestral ballad, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, is shortly to be performed in 
New York. , 

Mpme. ALWINA VALLERIA will make her first appear- 
ance in New York under Mr. Abbey on the 26th inst., the 
opera being I Trovatore. 

Mr. EBENEZER PRouT is now engaged upon a comic 
opera of the class exemplified by Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Success to him. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
Dr. Bridge, intend to produce Schumann’s Pilgrimage 
of the Rose. A good choice. 

Mr. Maas and Mr. Santley have declined to take part 
in the performance of Wagner’s Parsifal at the Royal 
Albert Hall. They are wise.” 

Messrs. NovELLo, Ewer & Co. have published the first 
volume of Spetta’s exhaustive “ Life of Bach.” This is 
good news for musical readers. 

HeRR ANTON RUBINSTEIN, the composer of I] 
Demonio, is said to be writing a comic opera. We are 
vlad that he has changed his hand. 

Mr. SALMI Morse having failed some time ago to get a 
Kicense for the Passion play in New York, brought out one 
called A Bustle among Petticoats! 

Mr. SINCLAIR DuNn’s entertainments, ‘ Songs of 
Britain” and “Night with Scottish Poets” are now 
having a great success north of the Tweed. 

Tue Musical Season at Eastbourne, now drawing to a 
close, has been remarkably successful. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Julian Adams’s skilful direction, achieved 
wonders. 


THE prospectus of Joachim’s subscription Concerns 
Berlin has been issued. It contains examples from Handel 
(Belshazzar) down to Bizet (L’Arlesienne). 

THE prospectus of Mr. Willing’s choir promises ty 
new works: Mr. Wilfred Bendall’s cantata, Parizay) 
and a setting of Psalm 57, by Mr. E. Thorne, 

Tue Crystal Palace programme for the ensuing 
season promises Raff's Autumn symphony, Berlig:; 
Messe des Morts, and a new pianoforte concerto by Dvorik, 

Cart Formes,* ‘the Elijah of thirty-five years agp, 
appeared lately at a Concert in New York with a vig 
‘remarkably clear” and an intonation firm and faultless, 

WE learn from the Musical Standard that there ap 
more than fifty candidates for the post of organist x 
York Minster. The election takes place on Monday 
next. 

Ware Guazmas in Mexico. Twelve members of a 
opera company have lately died there, victims of yellow 
fever. We know, however, of a dozen others who might 
be spared to take their places. 

MACKENZIE’S Fason, maltreated at the Bristol Festival, 
but accorded some measure of justice at that of 
Wolverhampton, is to be performed this season in {, 
James’s Hall by the London Musical Society, at Shore. 
ditch by the Hackney Choral Association, and a 
Edinburgh, Blackburn, Bishop-Auckland and Bradford, 
Thus a good thing may have a bad start but in the lon 
run it gets “ placed.” 

An American Babbage has been at work upon Mdme, 
Patti’s engagement at the rate of 5,000 dollars per night, 
and with regard to Lucia he calculates as follows :—“In 
Lucia she is on the stage just 62 minutes. This gives 2 
little over 80 dollars a minute. Respiring 18 times a 
minute, for each breath she is paid 4 dollars 44 cents 
In Lucia’s part there are 1,200 words and 2,800 notes, 9 
that Patti is paid 4 dols. 16 cents. a word, and 1 dol. 
75 cents. anote!” 

WE cordially desire ‘‘ long continuance and increasing” 
for Mr. Stephen S. Stratton of Birmingham. He will give 
an English work at each of his Popular Chamber Concerts 
during the coming season, and has decided upon one by 
F. G. Bache, a pianoforte Trio (Cowen), a Sonata for piano 
and ’cello (E. Sharp), a Sonata for piano and violin (Dr. 
Heap), a pianoforte Quartet in B flat (Mackenzie), anda 
string Quartet (Anderton). 

A NEw tegror has been added to the performance ot 
Wagner’s Nibelungen. Frau Vogl, not being discreet 
like Frau Materna, dared to mount the horse in Gétter- 
ddimmerung, was thrownand received a severe shock as 
well as a kickin the hand. Artistically speaking even 
this was better than Materna’s celebrated performance at 
Bayreuth in 1876, when she ambled on foot up the stage 
tothe fire, leading by the bridle a very meek-looking cob. 


Tue examinations for the Henry Smart Scholarship 
and the Sir Julius Benedict and Sims Reeves Exhibi- 


tions at Trinity College, London, took place on Tuesday, / 


September 18th, when the Benedict Exhibition was 
awarded to Olive B. St. Clair, of Wandsworth, and the 
Reeves Exhibition to Maud Lee (student of the College). 
The examiners were Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B. 
Dr. Gordon Saunders, Mr. John Stedman, Mr. Bradbury 
Turner, Mus. B., and Mr. E. H. Turpin. The election 





for the Henry Smart Scholarship was postponed, as 00 
candidate of sufficient merit came forward. 
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